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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Indeed, he is constantly slipping out of his own richly 
romantic epoch, blown by all*the eager winds of change, 
and evading its beauty and terror. He escapes not only by 
excursions into pirate-haunted seas and fox-hunted downs, 
but by feeling and presenting modern life as melodrama 
— in such narratives as The Widow in the Bye Street and 
The Everlasting Mercy — instead of searching it as truth. 
He lulls his soul with out-worn orthodoxies and conven- 
tions, just as he dulls his art with cliches; and then excuses 
himself with the plea of aging energies, as in these ' few 
lines of the poem, On Growing Old: 

Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying. 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, wliose young passion sets the spindrift flying, 

Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 

It's too early for that kind of talk, Mr. Masefield. It 
is mere self-indulgence, sleepiness of the spirit. In the fifties 
a poet should not be too old for either roving or loving, cer- 
tainly not for thinking. H. M. 

FLINT AND RODKER 

Otherworld, by F. S. Flint. Poetry Bookshop, London. 
Hymns, by John Rodker. The Ovid Press, London. 

If I cannot say that these two poets have genius, if I am 
unable to persuade myself of their immortality, I can at 
least declare that I find the art of Mr. Flint infinitely 
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Flint and Rodker 

preferable to that of Mr. Rodker. The value of a- writer 
to his generation as a representative of his generation to 
other times is fluctuating and capricious. In honesty no 
man can say of a book more than what it means to him; he 
can express only his own reactions. The works which the 
future critic will choose as representing to him the spirit 
of this time cannot be a matter of more than remote specula- 
tion. Therefore we shall not try to imagine that we are 
dealing with imperishable masterpieces, but shall confine 
ourselves to the proposition that Otherworld and Hymns 
are each the expression of a Londoner during the second 
decade of this century. Let us see what these poets imagine 
life and art to be, and so discover what they themselves are. 
Melancholy, sometimes a little bitter, sometimes mellowed 
by reflection; an eager love of beauty which is often 
thwarted and disappointed; an essential sweetness, homeli- 
ness and good sense ; above all an instinctive gusto for 
ordinary human life in spite of all the weakness and folly 
and sordidness: these are the qualities I find in Mr. Flint's 
Otherworld. The long poem which gives its name to the 
book is simple and moving. It is a contrast and a desire; 
a contrast between the maimed, incomplete existence of 
daily life and the full healthy joy that life might be if all 
things concurred ; a desire, even a yearning, to create this not 
unreasonable earthly paradise at least in the imagination. 
Already one or two "superior" people have found this 
dream a thing to sneer at; it is altogether too simple and 
homely for their refined tastes. Mr. Flint's "emotions are 
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not of a truly large and generous spring," says the Times 
Literary Supplement; the "vision of the infinite in its tran- 
scendence is beyond his ken." Perhaps it is; I for one do 
not know the "infinite in its transcendence" and I should 
not be able to recognize it if I met it. But I confess I am 
moved by Otherworld even if it is not "large and generous" 
in the Sir William Watson, Reynard the Fox, Mr. Brett 
Young manner beloved of the Times. I admit I am moved 
by the poet who confesses himself and his dreams so simply 
and unaffectedly; who is tired of being a servant at a 
paltry wage; who longs for a house in the country where 
his wife and children could be happy and well fed, where 
he could have his books, his reveries and the society of the 
friend who loves him. I confess I cannot compass the 
"noble and generous" emotions of the Times' reviewer which 
enable him to dismiss Mr. Flint with such refined con- 
descension. Like Mr. Flint, and unlike the Times' reviewer, 
I am a humbly-born, rather ignorant sort of person; I am 
quite "out of it" in the society of dukes and transcendent 
infinities; perhaps that is why I am so moved by (doubt- 
less plebeian) emotions in reading Otherworld. The superior 
reader must pay no attention to my opinion; he must read 
the superman in the Times, from whom he will receive the 
pure gospel of transcendent snobbery. 

The shorter poems in this book have the same direct sim- 
plicity as Otherworld. They show on a smaller scale Mr. 
Flint's control of his art. Sometimes, as in Trees, he gives in 
emotional revery the sensations of his childhood; sometimes, 
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as in Zeppelins and Lament, he gives poignant pictures or 
meditations on war; more often these lyrics are the ex- 
pression of a mood, of exquisite perceptions, of a sort of 
spiritual contrast between reality and imagined beauty. In 
all of them I feel a healthy mind struggling against bitter- 
ness and discouragement; an intense sincerity; a realism 
which is neither sordid nor affected, for nowadays even 
realism can be affected. He is himself ; he is an "individual" 
without being either grotesque or unintelligible ; his original- 
ity is very seldom consciously sought. 

I find Mr. Rodker's Hymns the exact opposite of Mr. 
Flint's book. Where the one is all candor, simplicity, nat- 
uralness and health, the other is affectation, insincerity, 
falseness and disease. I can find little in Mr. Rodker's 
hymns which is not the expression of a vain and morbid sensi- 
bility. When he talks about "avalanche pickled in splintered 
quartzes," I yawn; when he screams, "Under the whips of 
men the skin shreds off — I bleed from every pore," my com- 
passion is quenched by repulsion for this mawkishness a la 
Leautreamont ; and when he feebly damns the universe in his 
pretentious Hymn of Hymns then I am frankly sorry for 
Mr. Rodker, who finds life such a devastating and unpleasant 
process. Numerous remarks scattered through these pages 
are possibly intended to cater to the amateur of furtive 
pornography ; they can serve no other purpose. 

There is something painfully weak and dismal in this 
work. Its affected style, where mixed and mangled meta- 
phors are panted out in telegraphic journalese, is the husk 
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of a terrible spiritual sterility painful to envisage. There 
was once a man who said, "En art tout est faux qui nest pas 
beau" — a strong though noble dogmatism. Mr. Rodker is 
not of the opinion of M. France; he would say, "En art 
tout est faux qui nest pas sale." It is the fashion of the 
day. 

It pleases me to congratulate Mr. Flint on not following 
the fashion so perfectly congruous to Mr. Rodker's intelli- 
gence. Richard Aldington 

THREE POETS OF THREE NATIONS 

Messines and Other Poems, by Emile Cammaerts, with 

English translations by Tita Brand-Cammaerts. John 

Lane Co. 

Reading Cammaerts, one has in mind Verhaeren. But 
the sombre Verhaeren, with his heart of rumbling machine, 
has become smiling — vaguely and sentimentally smiling, 
telling us a tale which we can't believe. Yes, in Belgium, 
besides the tempest and the earthquake that were Verhaeren, 
one imagined, and asked for, the serenity and peace and 
smile that are over all the countries in the world. But 
the smile and serenity that came are rather fit to soothe 
children than to satisfy our desire. 

However, one cannot deny that some of these sweet words 
are actually sweet: 

Du Hnge, sur une corde, au bout du jardin, 
Bat de l'aile dans la brise rieuse. 
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